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‘6 spINNING A YARN’’ IN CHALK WALK. 


Then will his feelings rise, till you may trace 
Gloom, like a cloud, frown o'er his manly face— 
And then a tear or two, which sting bis pride; 
These he will dash indignantly aside, 

And splice his tale.” 


“ Heroes every one, 
You might as soon have made the steeple run: 
And then his messmates. if you're pleased to stay, 
He'll one by one the gallant souls display, 
And as the story verges to an end, 
He’ll wind from deed to deed, from friend to friend ; 
Heil speak of thoselong’lost, the brave of old, 
As princes generous, and as heroes bold ; 


Caappe—The Borough. 
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CHALK WALK. 

THERE must surely be something more in tobacco than smoke. 
In about the space of three centuries it has gone the round of the 
habitable globe, and thrust its pipe into every body’s mouth. The 
‘stoic of the woods,” alias ‘‘ the man without a tear,”—or, in 
plain words, the American Indian smokes. New York, as we are 
assured in Knickerbocker’s veritable history, was saved by ‘‘ blow- 
ing a cloud.” Hood, ‘* Up the Rhine,” has shown us the Germans 
immersed in their own smoke. Jonathan smokes as he goes 
a-head. Hodge smokes, as he swings on a gate. Paddy spreads 
himself over a dunghill, and smokes. By Allah, the Turk smokes, 
the very picture of enjoyment. Mrs. Mulrooney, the pig-woman, 
keeps a nate little cutty pipe in her mouth from morning till 
night ; and it may be a question if she does not go to bed with it. 
Keen, the stockbroker, enjoys a cigar, and when he smokes is no 
unapt emblem of his trade, a thing of puffs and clouds. Every- 
body, in fact, smokes, from puppy boys to Methodist parsons— 
some of whom have actually blown a cloud directly in the face of 
John Wesley. And by the way, the best retort on smoking came 
from one of these same smoking Methodist parsons. A good man 
he was, but he loved his pipe ; and was canght one day in the 
very act, by one of those troublesome people, a bustling, active, 
zealous, good woman. “Ah!’’ said she, (what liberties ladies 
sometimes take!) ‘‘ you are worshipping your idol, I see! ”— 
‘* No,” he quietly replied, doubtless with a puff, ‘I am burning 
it!’” 

There must be something more in tobacco than smoke. It fat- 
tens not, neither does it feed: yet as a worthy living writer says— 
himself a smoker—*‘ the wonder is, how it happens that a habit of 
this description, which seems to contain in itself fewer elements of 
propagation than almost any other, should exceed all others in the 
extent of its diffusion. In extent it embraces the cireumference of 
the globe; it comprehends every class of people, from the savage 
to the most refined; and includes every climate, from Siberia to 
the equator, and from the equator to the extreme south. What 
renders this the more surprising, is the comparatively recent 
period within which the habit has become thus extended ; 250 or 
300 years is a short time for a habit to gain all but universal 
prevalence.” 

There are some acute people who are reputed to see farther into 
a deal board than their neighbours ; and one of these has told us, 
that tobacco has mainly helped to build Liverpool, with all its 
warehouses, docks, and ships ; and that, moreover, it went a great 
way to found the United States. We believe it; and look upon 
Tobacco as far greater than Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Kublai 
Khan, Timour the Tartar, Charles the Twelfth, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, all put together. Positively, it has been a great 
element of civilisation, has tobacco smoking. Go into the parlour 
of the Crown or the Magpie, some evening, and watch a batch of 
London tradesmen—undertakers, green-grocers, ironmongers, and 
butchers,—all with a “‘ yard of clay”’ in their mouths, and puffing 
one another. At first sight, you may see nothing but a room full 
of smoke; but if you open your eyes, you may also see civilisation. 
We were forcibly struck with this fact, one night, at the ‘ King’s 
Head,’? while waiting for the arrival of a coach. The door 
opened ; twelve honest men marched in; they were all fresh from 
the Central Criminal Court—fresh from the eloquence of counsel, 
the charge of the judge, and the solemn tones of the crier of the 
court; they had settled the cases of half-a-dozen poor fellows, and 
had come hither to try their prisoners over again; but before they 
could proceed, the quondam foreman of the jury, now turned into 
chairman of the club, called for pipes and tobacco for twelve. 





The ‘ King’s Head ’’ reminds us of another King’s Head, that 
once blew a ‘‘ Counterblast to Tobacco.” King James the First 
was a voluminous royal author, and one who would have made a 
far better schoolmaster than he did a king. He prided himself on 
the acutc.cess of his nostril, and Sir Walter Scott makes him refer 
the discovery of the Gunpowder plot, not to his sagacity, but to 
his nose. ‘‘ De ye think I canna smell pouther!’’ Our British 
Solomon’s nose was grievously offended by the new and growing 
custom of tobacco-smoking ; and so he launched a treatise against 
it. He used to say, that if he were to invite the devil to dinner, 
he would give him, first, a pig; second, a poll of ling and mus- 
tard; and third, a pipe of tobacco for digesture. As for tobacco- 


smoking, he declared it to be ‘‘a custom loathsome to the eye,’ 


hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the black stinking fume thereof nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.’’ “Is it 
not,” he says, ‘* great vanity and uselessness, that at table, a 
place of respect, of cleanness and of modesty, men should not be 
ashamed to sit tossing of tobacco-pipes, and puffing of the smoke 
one to ancther, making the filthy smoke and stink thereof to 
exhale across the dishes, and infect the air, when very often men 
that abhor it are at their repast.”” One would think that King 
James had been in the habit of walking into taverns and alehouses, 
and occasionally taking a chop. In our more civilised days, there 
are smoking-rooms, as well as eating-rooms; and where a 
smoking-room cannot be afforded, a civil hint is given to smokers, 
that they must delay their favourite ‘‘ tossing of tobacco-pipes,”’ 
till some hour when it is supposed that ‘* men who abhor it” have 
all got over their *repasts.’”? Two gentlemen were sitting beside 
each other, one day lately, when the one lighted a cigar, as the 
waiter entered with a ‘‘ repast”? for the other. The smoker apo- 
logised, and retreated ; the other, who seemed particularly desirous 
of being civil, insisted on his return, protesting that he did not 
‘‘abhor it;’’ nor would he eat until the other came near him, 
and mingled the smoke of the cigar with the fragrance of the 
rump-steak. 

King James had reason on his side, though some of his own 
reasons are ludicrous enough. ‘‘ Herein,’’ says he, “is not only 
a great vanity, but a great contempt of God’s good gifts, that the 
sweetness of man’s breath, being a good gift of God, should be 
wilfully corrupted. by this stinking smoke!’’ But, alas, the 
** Counterblast to Tobacco,” even though written by a royal 
author, and a high-prerogative king, did not blow away this 
‘ stinking smoke.’’ Tobacco has made fortunes, built ships, and 
encouraged trade; sober men and drunkards, wise men und fools, 
have all puffed during their natural lives, until they puffed into the 
grave ; Robert Hall smoked, and Charles Lamb smoked; ancient 
sages and young scribblers smoke ; and even the prince of useful 
knowledge, Lord Brougham, is reputed to be, or to have been, 8 
smoker, though we never saw him with a pipe in his mouth. 

But we must not get into a disquisition on tobacco, or, as 
Joseph Fume says, give our readers a paper of it, or on it. We 
only wish you, kind reader, to go down with us to Greenwich 
Hospital, and take a stroll in ‘‘ Chalk Walk,’’ where the old 
pensioners have authorised sanction to “blow a cloud.” Chalk 
Walk is a long, narrow, crypt-like archway, on the ground-floor 
of a particular portion of the hospital, where the old “sons of 
thunder ”’ can loll, and smoke, and spin their yarns, “ fighting all 
their battles o’er again,’’ as they puff, puff away. The archway 
is, of course, all stone, floor, walls, and roof; along the walls are 
little lockers, where the old boys can put past any little ‘‘ bit of 
victuals ’’ which they may wish to enjoy in the intervals between 
the regular meals; two fires are kept burning, where they can 
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cook, cosher, and codger up bits of bacon and sups of soup; and 
here, on wet and wintry days, the pensioners congregate in scores, 
and fill the long, low, cellar-like archway with fume and perfume, 
while ‘‘ yarns,’ and jokes, and jibes, and small talk, echo along 
the walls and ceiling. 

Some people place happiness in activity, and some in repose, 
while others vary their notions of it with their varying feelings. 
¢ How would you like to enjoy yourself to-day ?’’ inquired we, 
of a genteel young man, who seemed oppressed with the heat of a 
warm forenoon, ‘ Oh,” he replied, ‘‘shouldn’t I like to be 
swinging all the morning on a gate, under a shady tree, enjoying 
the breeze, and smoking a cigar!’’ It is not necessary to go to 
Turkey, in order to associate absolute passive enjoyment with a 
pipe. The lady of the present governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
Admiral Fleming, being on a visit to the place, exclaimed, “ Oh! 
I must go into Chalk Walk, to see our old sailors enjoying them- 
selves with their pipes!’? Enjoyment! Why Greenwich Hos- 
pital itself is associated, in most people’s minds, with enjoyment ; 
a happy spot, where the old weather-beaten tars are laid up in 
ordinary, and where, like the country bumpkin at church, they 
can stretch their legs out, go to sleep, and think of nothing! But 
Chalk Walk must contain the double-distilled essence of enjoy- 
ment! Here these already happy old fellows come to enjoy a 
double store of enjoyment—to loll on benches, and smoke from 
** morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve.”’ 

Alas, there is no happiness on this side the grave! There is 
misery even in Chalk Walk. Enter, reader, and judge for your- 
self; or, if you are unable to do so, we will enter for you, and 
report the results of a late visit. 

Slowly we moved along the passage, and paused at the recess 
which contains the fireplaces. Here one pensioner was shaving 
another; a third was frying some bacon ; a fourth was warming a 
drop of soup; a fifth was snoring; a sixth was reading, with 
spectacles on nose, to a group of auditors; and some round dozen 
were puffing. As we moved onwards, an old fellow, ensconced in 
a window, hailed us, and poured out a drop of some most atro- 





cious-looking stuff, of the colour of ditch-water, which he called 
beer. By-and-by we discerned that the old fellow—and a repul- 
sive old fellow he was—was tipsy; and yet tipsy as he was, he 
was enacting the part of a Greenwich spider. Here he sat or 
stood, watching for his prey ; all visitors he hailed, and proffered | 
a drop of his filthy stuff; calculating that nobody who had eaten 
salt with him could depart without a backshise, or present. He | 
was, in fact, a Greenwich Bedouin; had he been a jovial old | 
fellow, we should have enjoyed his humour : but low cunning sat | 
on his low forehead, and greedy, suspicious meanness peered from 
his selfish and maudlin eye. ‘Ah!’ thought we, “this is not 
he old sailor we want ; we want a genuine old commodore ; such 
a one as in our picture lays his impressive hand on his companion’s | 
shoulder!’ By-and-by we got into conversation with some half- 
dozen, who were anxious to rescue us from the fangs of the spider. 
Still not one of them came up to what we wanted ; they were all 
too prosaic; and we despaired of meeting with the three worthies 
whose heads our artist has taken, and put on the block, for the 
edification of all our readers. And yet, kind readers, look at our 
picture, and say if you have not seen the group over and over 
again! They are genuine old sailors, every one of them— 


“ The deck it was their field of fame.” 
But as we presume that they are stowed away in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, the ‘‘ ocean” has no been ‘their grave.” 


Up comes a tall, limber, active-looking fellow, as straight as a 
dart ; and when we looked at his hard-featured countenance we 





beheld in him the very man whose ‘¢ veritable effigy ’’ our artist 
has presented us in No. 3 of our group—he who has his pipe iv his 
mouth, and has a weather-eye for squalls.. Over his arms, up to 
his elbows, were drawn yellow sleeves; ‘‘ Oho,’’ thought we, 
“here is an official! ’’ Out upon noyices that know nothing’! 
Yellow may be the badge of honour in the Celestial Empire, but it 
is the badge of punishment in Greenwich Hospital. , Our friend 
was doomed to wear yellow, as Scotch bankrupts, in the olden 
time, were doomed to wear a parti-coloured stocking. What had 
he done? Look in his face again. Do you think he would commit 
a paltry theft? Oh,no; that hard face shadows forth too much 
pride to steal. Look again. That is akeen chap—sharp if he is 
not deep. He is not the lad to take nonsense quietly; if his 
‘‘ grub’ does not please him, he will grumble out what he thinks. 
So it was with our friend in yellow. Some one of the clerks—~a 
civilian—had reported him for some trifling delay ; and, galled to 
the quick, he told the said clerk a ‘‘ bit of his mind.’ | Straight- 
way the said clerk put down, “Cr. To impertinence,’’ while the 
per contra, or Dr. side, showed no balance in his favour ; and 
Caustic was doomed to wear yellow sleeves, to do the work of a 
labourer for three months, in lighting the fires of Chalk Walk, 
sweeping it, and keeping it in order, and—worse than all—to lose 
his shilling aweek for tobacco! ‘‘ Oh,” says he, ‘‘ Greenwich 
Hospital is a very good place for the blind as can’t see, and for 
the lame as can’t walk, and for them as can do nothing for them- 
selves ; but it’s mortal punishment to the like of me to be in it. 
To be sure, you get three-quarters of a pound of meat a-day, and 
a pound on Sundays—but such meat! You can’t make use of a 
third part of what you get, it’s so bad ; and if you open:your lips 
about it to the officers, the one says to the other, ‘‘ Phis-man is 
always grumbling—he is never satisfied | ”” 

But what about our two friends in the front ofthe picture ? 
Are they not fine old Thunderbombs? Such a yarn ‘the one old 
fellow is spinning! Would you like to hear it, reader? Come a 
little nearer, then; here it is; and when you reach to the end of 
it, you will discover the proper clinching moment of interest, 
when old Joe lays his hand on old Harry’s shoulder :— 

‘* D’ye see, every order was exposed publicly for the ship’s 
company to read, so that every man fore and aft knew what he had 
todo. This was his plan: Do your duty, and no one shall wrong 
you ; neglect it, and I’ll punish. Among other orders, there was 
one, that no man should sing out, either in pulling a rope or any 
other duty, but all were. to be silent as death. One day we were 
mooring ship, when some one sung out at the capstan, ‘ Hurrah, 
my boys, heave!’ The captain heard it—‘ Send that man on 
deck directly.’ The officer immediately picked him out, and he 
was ordered aft under the sentry’s charge, As soon as the ship 


| was moored, the hands were turned up for punishment. Well, up 


we goes ; and there stood the captain with the Articles of War in 
his hand—by-the-bye, I don’t think he was a lord.then.. How- 
somever there he stood, and the officers around him in their cocked 
hats and swords. The gratings were lashed to the larboard 
gangway, the quarter-masters ready with their foxes, and the 
boatswain’s mates with the cats. ‘Come here, my man,’ said the 
captain ; ‘ was it not my orders that there should be silence fore 
and aft?’ ‘Yes, sir. ‘And why did you disobey ?’. ‘ It warn’t 
me, sir; I never opened my lips.’ ‘ Are you sure this was the 
man that sung out at the capstan?’ said the captain, turning to 
the officer. ‘ Yes, sir, confident; I removed him instantly from 
the bar.’ ‘Indeed, sir, Mr. —— is mistaken; I never spoke.’ 
‘Are you certain, Mr.——?’ ¢ Yes, sir, quite certain.’ ‘ Strip 
thea.’ It was complied with, The poor fellow was seized up— 
hats off—the article for disobedience of orders was read, and 
a2 
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‘ Boatswain’s mate, give him two dozen,’ was heard. The tails of 
the cat were cleared, the arm was lifted up, and the blow just 
falling, when a man rushed from amongst us, caught the uplifted 
arm, and called out, ‘Avast, avast! d—me, it was J that sung out 
at the capstan !’ and in an instant his shirt was over his head, and 
his back bare. ‘Stop,’ said the captain; ‘come here, my lad. 
Why didn’t you come forward before?’ ‘ Because, sir, I was in 
hopes you would have taken my messmate’s word, for he never 
tells a lie, axing your pardon ; but when I saw him likely to suffer 
for me, no, I couldn’t stand that.? ‘And did he know it was 
you?’ ‘Yes, your honour, he knew it well; I was alongside of 
him at the bar ; but he scorn’d to flinch.’ ‘ Cast him off, and pipe 
down,’ said the captain. But, oh, Harry! if you had seen the 
two bare-backed dogs stand and look at each other for more than 
a minute, without moving, and then walk off together. But I 
can’t describe it, though I have got it all in my heart as strong 
now as I had then.’’ ‘‘And what became of the officer?”’ 
‘Why, the captain slued round to him, and <i 


Kind reader, we cannot at present remain any longer in CHALK 
Watx. 








ITALY AND THE ITALIANS.* 
NO. I, 

Tue name of Professor von Raumer is familiar to the English 
reader as that of a learned German of distinguished talent, 
considerable historical research, and no small shate of political 
knowledge ; the latter, indeed, being the natural result of a well- 
conducted ‘study of history. His work on England, comprehend- 
ing the result of his observation and inquiries during a visit which 
he paid to this country in 1835, though we believe it pleased no 
party greatly, displayed much sound thinking on a subject so 
difficult to deal with as that of the political relations, internal and 
external, of Great Britain. 

M. von Raumer, in the course of last year, travelled through 
Italy, expending six months in a tour undertaken for the double 
purpose of adding to his stock of materials for the completion of 
his curious and valuable history of the House of Hohenstaufen, 
the forerunners of the House of Hapsburg on the thrones of 
Germany and Italy (comprising a most interesting portion of the 
middle ages), and of collecting statistical data, political and com- 
mercial, on the various states of Italy. The result of his journey 
he has published in the shape of letters to his friends, avoiding the 
form.of a regular work on Italy, which it was not his intention to 
produce. He met with little success in his first object, for the 
doors of the Vatican were closed against him, as they were against 
Ranke when he sought to penetrate the recesses of that library, in 
search of materials for his “History of the Popes.” Von 
Raumer, though he complains that at Berlin he is considered half 
a catholic, was in Italy too ‘‘ fiero protestante’’ to be suffered to 
pry into the archives ofthe papacy. He says, and says truly, that 
there is bad policy in this ; for the Holy See would derive more 
benefit from having the conduct of her earlier pontiffs placed in a 
proper point of view, than by any jealous mystery in attempting 
to veil it. The worst has already been told and believed ; and the 
expression of such paltry fears serves only to show the little reli- 
ance the adherents to the chair of St. Peter place on the rock of 
its foundation. 

In pursuing his second object, the collection of statistical data, 
M. von Raumer was more successful, and has presented many 
details of a highly interesting nature; but although much of his 


work is filled with matter which appears dry to the general 
reader, there is a great deal of entertainment in the travelling 
experiences of the professor, who though, by his own confession, 
waxing in years, and sadly reminded of their number, fifty-eight, 
by the necessity of a melancholy confession extorted by the inex- 
orable dogano (custom-house officer), yet we have seldom jour- 
neyed with so pleasantly facetious a companion ; and although we 
cannot lead our readers over the same ground, from Trieste to 
Palermo, which he traversed, we may yet contrive to join’ him 
occasionally, when he meets with objects of more than common 
interest. 

The contrast between Trieste and Venice—the one flourishing, 
and the other striving, but it would appear vainly, to call back her 
ancient opulence—is very striking ; and the professor bestowed a 
good deal of care, and devotes a comparatively large portion of his 
book, to an inquiry why Venice, equal in all, and superior in many 
advantages, especially that of cheap labour, should be so totally 
eclipsed by Trieste. He comes to the conclusion, that it is to 
habitual idleness and lack of energy—both, it is true, induced by 
the fatal operation of the Venetian constitution, when her fortunes 
fell, but now become almost insurmountable—that the ill-success 
of Venice is to be attributed. The mass of the people are wretch. 
edly poor; and although there is quite as much capital in the 
hands of the traders, yet they lack the enterprise necessary to 
regenerate their commerce. So far does this extend, that Vene- 
tian capitalists frequently make advances to the merchants of 
Trieste, because they lack energy or industry to employ it them- 
selves. Other evils, which affect the whole population of Italy to 
a fearful extent, have their influence in retarding the progress of 
Venice. 

After giving a statement showing that, out of a population of 
110,000, not less than 40,000, or, including institutions for the re- 
ception of lunatics, sick, orphans, foundlings, &c., no fewer than 
52,443 of the inhabitants of Venice receive relief in some shape 
or another, M. von Raumer then proceeds :— 

‘Whatever may be said of the poverty of Venice, and of the 
causes to which it is to be attributed, it is impossible not to sus- 
pect, with such figures before us, that so profuse a distribution of 
charity does not always attain the end in view, but that, on the 
contrary,—as, at a recent period, was the case in England,—it 
tends to create poverty rather than to remove it. There was atime 
when it would have been impossible to find forty thousand Vene- 
tians willing to allow their names to be entered upon the lists of 
the poor ; and could the will once be excited to shun such @ 
disgrace, employment and subsistence would again be found, even 
under less favourable circumstances. 

‘¢ Of all these institutions, none, in my opinion, are more per- 
nicious in their effects than the very expensive foundling hospitals. 
For Venice, the number of foundlings now maintained is stated to 
be 3,338 ; for the rural districts of Venice, 10,625.” 

Now, is it not a mistaken principle of philanthropy—is it not a 
most immoral act of charity—to offer in this way a public encou- 
ragement, not only to the unmarried, but also to married parents, 
to enter upon a career of sin? to throw upon others a duty 
imposed by nature, and to blunt the heart against all the impulses 
of parental affection? The ostensible motive is to prevent the 
murder of children ; but can any one imagine that there would be, 
under any other system, as many children murdered as now die of 
neglect in the foundling hospitals *? Is it to be supposed that, in 
the Venetian rural districts, 10,625 women could be found to part 
with their children, if the wheel of the foundling hospital did not 


* Between the years 1823 and 1832, there were received into the foundling 








* Italy and the Italians, By Frederic von Raumer, author of “ Ergland 
in 1835,” “ Illustrations of History, &c.” Two vols, $vo.—Colburn, 1840. 





hospital of Pavia 3,332 children; of whom, 1,415 died before entering the 
ninth year (Annali di Statistica, lvi. 215), and 1,339 within the first eighteen 
months. Other foundling hospitals present much more unfavourable results. 
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present itself to them as a wheel of fortune? Let the whole 
execrable institution be abolished at once, and rely on the experi- 
ence of other nations, that man has not yet sunk below the level 
of the beast, which feeds and cherishes its young! When we say, 
‘¢ This child is an orphan,” we intend to express a condition of the 
deepest misfortune; yet how happy must the orphan feel, in 
reflecting on its deceased parents, compared with the deserted 
fonndling, whose parents, if it have any, must be criminal ones ! 
How can a child grow up in a feeling of gratitude to laws that 
enticed his parents to abandon him? Howcan he confide in 
social institutions that have torn from his heart all confidence in 
the simplest and most natural ties of nature ? 

Wherever he went, the professor found the same or greater evils 
resulting from this system, and we had marked several passages, 
giving the statistics of the foundling hospitals at Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Rome, Naples, Palermo, and Messina, but these would 
occupy too much of our space, and we refrain; the more readily, 
since we have recently had occasion to speak more at large upon 
this topic. One anecdote, however, we cannot suppress. 

* Instead of repeating my oft-expressed opinions on this sub- 
ject,”” says M. von Raumer, after giving the details of the mor- 
tality inthe Foundling Hospital at Naples, ‘‘I shall merely quote 
the defence set up by a lady. ‘ But for the foundling hospital,’ 
said she, ‘a girl who has had a child could not conceal the loss of 
her chastity, and so could not get a husband.’ This idea that 
governments ought, by public institutions, to provide a conceal- 
ment for unchastity, that an innocent bridegroom may be the 
more easily duped, was to me new and unexpected. Setting aside 
that in this manner bad means are employed for an assumed good 
end, and that lying is almost made the foundation of matrimony, 
the principal object is not attained, because there, where such 
lying and such concealment are impracticable, the mother far 
more frequently, and in virtue of right and nature, marries the 
father of her child; and then it has incomparably better attend- 
ance than in those great privileged institutions for wholesale 
murder, called foundling hospitals.” 

Authorised begging is another fearful ulcer which preys upon 
the moral system of all Italy, except those portions under the rule 
of Austria; and this is openly and seriously advocated on the plea 
that opportunities of exercising charity should never be wanting to 
the zealous Christian. 

‘¢ Uuluckily,”’ says M. von Raumer, when he reached Verona 
on his road home, .‘ unluckily I have found in Verona another 
confirmation of the oft-repeated complaint that the Austrian 
government attends only to material interests, but neglects, or 
even undermines, those of a higher nature. In my walks for 
hours through the streets, great and small, I have not seen a single 
beggar; not a creature asked charity of me, though it was easy to 
perceive I was atraveller. What does this prove, unless that the 
Austrian government attends to such utterly trifling matters as 
the employment of the healthy and the relief of the necessitous, 
while it deprives its subjects of all that is most noble—namely, the 
opportunity of exercising the Christian virtues in the streets? The. 
other governments of Italy, in the profundity of their wisdom, 
pursue a contrary course ; and their subjects, equally sagacious 
and docile, profit by the lesson, and take care that from year’s 
end to year’s end there shall be no lack in the streets of sick, 
loathsome, and impudent beggars, in order that no Christian may 
€ver want opportunity for the exercise of the Christian virtues !” 

M. von Raumer gives very full details of the system of govern- 
tment pursued in Lombardy, which, upon the whole, seems 
deserving of the praises he bestows uponit ; and, notwithstanding 
the severity of its censorship, it is unquestionably the best in 
Italy. 

The edict of toleration issued by Joseph IT. (13th October, 
1781,) is in full force in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. It 





does not place catholics and protestants on a footing of equality, 
but allows the latter the performance of divine service in private, 
admits them into the several trades and corporations, and permits 
them to purchase real property. If in a mixed marriage the 
father be a catholic, the children must all be brought up in that 
religion ; if he be a protestant, the sons alone may be educated as 
protestants. A divorced protestant may contract a second mar- 
riage with a protestant, but not with a catholic woman, unless the 
divorce has been occasioned by adultery, and the individual marry- 
ing again has not been the guilty party. 

The emperor appoints the canons to the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and confirms the appointment of certain patrons. The 
imposition of episcopal fees requires a similar confirmation; 
among others, a certificate of the genuineness of a relic costs one 
florin. This last article is curious, and we add the following 
regulation of the theatres as a pendent :—‘‘ A worthless king 
must not be presented as a principal character, unless there be a 
good and just king in the same piece, to counteract the evil im- 
pression produced by the former.”’ 

The professor tells us that an equally clever and zealous Italian 
said to him, in full earnest, ‘‘ The Austrian government is so 
excellent in every respect, that we have nothing whatever to com- 
plain of. But this isa great misfortune, because it deprives us of 
all motives and means for setting the multitude in motion, and 
bringing about a new era.’ : 

‘«T have attained,’’ says the professor, ‘‘ a well-grounded con- 
viction that the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is in a state of 
progressive improvement, and the Austrian administration just, 
benevolent, and suitable. A native Italian may indeed desire 
something further; but let him beware of embracing a cloud 
instead of a goddess.’’ 

We shall resume this subject in our next Number. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
CONCLUDED. 

For full a hundred years, as we have before remarked, very little 
alteration had taken place in our cotton manufacture. Things con- 
tinued to jog on in the same uncertain state, with very little increase 
or amelioration in the processes, till about the year 1760. Then 
new marts of profitable export having presented themselves in 
Germany, Italy, and the North American colonies, the merchants 
became impatient of the delays and uncertainties in getting their 
orders executed. They saw and keenly felt that the only obstacle 
was the deficient supply of cotton weft, and they urged their weavers 
to greater diligence in pushing its production. 

‘¢ The common hand-wheel was equally fitted for spinning sheep’s 
wool or cotton, which it did at two operations. At the first the 
spongy cylinder turned off from the hand-card was drawn out and 
slightly twisted into a porous cord called a roving ; at the second, 
this cord was stretched and twisted into a fine cohesive thread ; 
in either case the spinster having fixed round the spindle the ex- 
tremity of the carding or roving, seized it a few inches from the 
end with the finger and thumb of the left hand, and while she 
turned round the wheel with her right, so as to make the spindle 
revolve, she progressively extended the cotton cord by drawing her 
hand from near the spindle towards her person. She now com- 
pleted the torsion by turning the wheel till the thread had acquired 
the desired degree of twist, and then by a slow counter-rotation of 
the wheel, and proper giving in of the left hand, she wound up the 
thread upon the spindle into a conical shape called a pim or a cop. 
This is the ancient spinning implement of Hindostan. The first 
mechanical invention regularly employed with profit upon a manu- 
facturing scale for spinning cotton in England, was constructed 
upon this principle; several spindles, at first eight, afterwards 
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eighty, being made to whirl by one fly wheel, while a moveable 
frame, representing so many fingers and thumbs as there were 
threads, alternately receded from the spindles during the exten- 
sion of its thread, and approached to them in winding on. 

‘* This multiplying wheel, called a spinning jenny, was invented 
by James Hargreaves about the year 1764, at Stand Hill, near 
Blackburn, in Lancashire. He was by trade a weaver, and, being 
aware of the jealousy and ill will likely to be directed against the 
author of any mechanical substitute for hand labour by his narrow- 
minded neighbours, he worked in secret, without the aid of any 
capitalist, under the disadvantages of poverty and a family of seven 
children. Before the year 1768, he had however mounted and 
sold several of his jennies. 

‘* Hargreaves contented himself, for some time after making the 
jenny, with spinning weft, with the assistance of his wife and 
children, for supplying his own loom, according to the custom of 
the weavers of that period, who received their warp from the whole- 
sale manufacturers. The secret at length transpired, through an 
indiscretion of female vanity, and excited such a tumult among the 
spinsters, and their partisans of the neighbourhood, that they broke 
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into his house in a riotous manner, and destroyed the hated rival of | 
their fingers. Finding the fruit of his ingenuity, toils, and priva- | 


tions blasted, and his further prosecution of the plan impossible 
amidst an enraged populace, who even threatened his life, he 
migrated to Nottingham in 1768, where he found in Mr. Thomas 
James, a joiner, a partner willing and able to assist him in erecting 
a small spinning-mill upon the jenny plan. For this invention he 
obtained a patent in 1770, but failed in supporting it in consequence 
of having previously mounted and sold several of the machines; 
and having unfortunately refused to accept the sum of 30002. which 
the delegates of the manufacturers of Lancashire had offered for 
permission to use his machine, he was deprived of those advantages 
he should have derived from his ingenuity. Hargreaves died in 
1778, a few years after this disappointment, but he did not fall a 
victim to poverty, as some have erroneously stated. The spinning 
factory of which he was a partner, went on tolerably well, and 
enabled its author to live in humble comfort at least, and to leave 
a decent provision for his widow and children*.’’ 

Hargreaves’ jenny was quickly employed by every manufac- 
turer, and the spinning-wheel, which had been found so inefficient, 
sunk before it, but the progress of the manufacture was still checked 
by the want of cotton yarn to form a warp. 

‘* The grand mechanical problem,’’ says Dr. Ure, ** which the 
cotton manufacture then offered to the solution of the ingenious 
may be stated as follows :—To construct a machine in which one 
member shall supply continuously and uniformly porous cords of 
parallel filaments in minute portions; a second member should 
attenuate these cords by drawing out their filaments alongside of 
each other, by an imperceptible gradation; a third member should 
at once twist and extend these attenuated threads unremittingly 
as they advance ; and a fourth should wind them regularly upon 
bobbins, exactly in proportion as they are spun. When contem- 
plated @ priori in its delicate requirements, this problem must 
have appeared to be impracticable; a conviction strengthened by 
the total failure of Wyatt and Paul to produce good yarn, even at 
the highly remunerating price of that time.’’ 

This problem it was reserved for Arkwright to solve, and in the 
year 1769 he attained his first patent for his improved spinning- 
machine, in which by means of rollers, very differently applied from 
those in Paul’s machine, he succeeded in the desired object. For 
a description of their mode of operation, and a brief account of 


the early success of this extraordinary man, we refer our readers to 
No. 87 of rHE LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL. 

The difficulties which Arkwright encountered in organizing his 
factory system, were much greater than is commonly imagined. 
In the first place, he had to train his work-people to a precision in 
assiduity altogether unknown before, against which their listless 
and restive habits rose in continual rebellion ; in the second place, 
he had to form a body of accurate mechanics, very different from 
the rude hands which then satisfied the manufacturer ; in the third, 
he had to seek a market for his yarns; and in the fourth, he had 
to resist competition in its most odious forms. From the con- 
currence of these circumstances, we find that so late as 1779, ten 
years after the date of his first patent, this enterprise was regarded 
by many as a doubtful novelty. 

The malignity displayed against Arkwright by the cotton manu- 
facturers of Lancashire, as soon as they recognised the superior 
quality of his yarn, and found they could not equal it by jenny 
spinning, exceeds anything to be found in the history of commerce- 
They not only bribed away his best servants, but they fomented 
the evil passions of the mob into such a paroxysm of rage, as to 
cause a mill built by Arkwright, at Birkacre, near Chorley, to be 
burned, in the presence of a powerful body of police and military, 
without any of the civil authorities requiring their interference to 
prevent the outrage. But the most extraordinary piece of male- 
volence, which if not well attested would be incredible, was the 
manufacturers of Lancashire combining not to buy his yarn, 
though it was acknowledged to be superior in quality to any in the 
market. 

‘‘The originality and comprehensiveness of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s mind, was perhaps marked by nothing more strongly than 
the judgment with which, although new to business, he conducted 
the great concerns his discoveries gave rise to, and the systematic 
order and arrangement which he introduced into every department 
of his extensive works. His plans of management, which must 
have been entirely his own, as no establishment of a similar nature 
then existed, were universally adopted by others, and after long 
experience, they have not yet in any material point been altered or 
improved*.’”’ 

That Arkwright derived useful hints and aids from many quarters 
in his wonderful career, is undeniable, and that he most skilfully 
adapted the scattered fragments of ingenuity to his grand factory 
system, redounds much to his honour. He was moreover the 
original architect as well as the master builder of his new edifice. 
Like Columbus, he meditated many years on the erratic excur- 
sions of his predecessors in the narrow seas of industry, and having 
convinced himself that a new world, replete with wealth, might be 
reached by a bolder navigation, he fearlessly embarked his life and 
fortunes in quest of it, with means little commensurate to the 
dangers, difficulties, and magnificence of the enterprise. Fortu- 
nately for the Englishman he did not depend on the patronage of 
princes and courts, but with the co-operation of two or three 
spirited fellow citizens, he advanced with unfaltering energy 
towards his object, living in affluence, and dying in honour. The 
Genoese, after wasting many painful years as a needy supplicant 
to kings, obtained but a paltry equipment for his heroie expedition, 
and was rewarded at last by disgrace, poverty, and a prison, 
Richard Arkwright, on the other hand, within eighteen years of 
constructing his first model, had risen to such estimation in the 
great county of Derby, that he was elected to the dignity of high 
sheriff, and soon thereafter received the honour of knighthood 
from King George III., no indifferent judge of mechanical merit. 
Although athletic in form and power, his corporeal frame never 





* Dr. Ure. 





Mr. Banuatyne’s article on Cotton, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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possessed firm health; during the greater part of his factory exer- 
tions, he laboured under asthmatic ailments, and in the year 1792, 
the sixtieth of bis life, he sunk under a complication of maladies. 

Arkwright’s system of machinery was most ‘advantageously 
applied to spin warp and hosiery yarns, of a hard and compact 
fabric, of any gins, up to seventy or eighty hanks in the pound; 
Hargreave’s to spin soft weft yarn of somewhat inferior numbers, 
which answered well for filling the surface of calico cloth; and on 
these two independent plans the whole cotton yarn used in the 
kingdom was spun for a good many years. 

The next great improvement in spinning was the mule, so termed 
from its combination of the drawing roller and the spinning jenny. 
This excellent machine, which, with some modifications, continues 
the principal engine employed in spinning all kinds of cotton yarn, 
was the invention of Samuel Crompton, a weaver of Bolton, who 
completed one for his own use in 1776 ; but they were not gene- 
rally adopted till ten years afterwards, their interference with Ark- 
wright’s second patent, which was afterwards set aside, preventing 
their introduction. When they became known, their use rapidly 
extended; but Crompton, who had not attempted to secure a 
patent, reaped but little advantage from his invention beyond the 
gain he made by employing them himself. Five hundred pounds 
were at last raised for him, by subscription, among the manufac- 
turers who used his machine, and with this sum he was enabled 
to establish a manufactory of mules, which was profitable. It 
was, however, considered by most who were acquainted with the 
merits of Crompton’s plan, and the public benefits derived from 
his introduction, that he deserved a public reward. With this 
object in view he made a tour through all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and procured accurate information of the number of mule 
spindles at work throughout the United Kingdom; and being 
zealously supported in an object so confessedly just, he in 1812 
obtained a grant from parliament of 50007. This sum was not, 
however, destined to thrive with him. He advanced it all to his 
sons, who invested it in a bleaching concern, which they mis- 
managed, and lost their whole capital, leaving their father quite 
destitute in his old age. A second subscription was raised for 
him, with which an annuity of 63/. per annum was purchased, on 
which he subsisted till the year 1827, when he died, leaving an 
unmarried daughter quite unprovided for. Such was the unfor- 
tunate career of this worthy follower in the steps of Hargreaves 
and Arkwright. 

The subsequent improvements in the cotton manufacture have 
not consisted in the invention of new maehines, but in adaptation 
of the old ones; in the superior workmanship of the various parts, 
and in the application of steam power. All the earlier mills were 
worked by water, but when Bolton and Watt produced their supe- 
rior engines, superior both in power and economy, to those 
formerly known, their use was preferred, and very generally super- 
seded water power. But its application did not rest here, and by 
its agency automatic machines have been created, which fill the 
mind with astonishment. 

Each pair of the hand-mules was worked by one person, called 
@ spinner, and as much depended upon the care with which the 
work was performed, and it required a good deal of skill and 
experience, the spinners commanded high wages, and feeling and 
abusing the power they possessed over their masters, (for their 
secession stopped the whole mill,) they frequently organised 
strikes, which they could easily sustain, from their united wealth, 
but which were ruinous to the poorer work-people, who were 
thrown out of employ as soon as the spinners ceased to work, and 
occasioned serious embarrassment to all connected with the manu- 
facture in any shape. It became an object of vast importance 





with the mill owners to rid themselves of this tyranny, and many 
efforts were made to effect it by means of steam power, and these 
at length proved quite successful. Several different sorts of the 
self-acting mule, or as it has emphatically been called, the iron man, 
have been produced, but the most perfect was the invention of Mr. 
Roberts, of the firm of Sharp, Roberts, and Co., machine-makers, 
Manchester, a gentleman highly distinguished for inventive power, 
which is remarkably displayed in his own manufactory, where (to 
use the expression of a gentleman who recently visited it) ‘‘ the 
division of labour, in combinatiuvn with automatic mechanical 
assistants, is brought to such perfection, that with the smallest 
amount of handicraft work, one machine is literally to be seen 
making another. The contrivances for casting, turning, planeing, 
cogging, &c., are supposed to be unique; and in these are to be 
found the first and most important secrets of our manufacturing 
superiority.”’ 

The substitution of steam power for manual labour, has also 
been applied to the loom with complete success. Thus the insu- 
bordination of the workmen has led to a vast reduction of their 
sphere of occupation, but at the same time, the work performed 
by these automatons is far more perfect and regular, than could 
ever result from hand labour. 

We have thus, in pursuance of our plan, traced the progress of 
the cotton manufacture in Great Britain, and also briefly ad- 
verted to the working of the ‘‘ Factory System.”’ It may be inter- 
esting to the reader to see the following estimate of the amount of 
capital invested in these gigantic undertakings. 

Mr. Burn, in his much-esteemed ‘‘ Commercial Glance of the 
Cotton Trade,’’ estimates the average consumption of cotton wool 
in Great Britain, during the year 1835, at 17,750 bags weekly, and 
for the last week in December, 18,000 bags; which at the rate of 
342} Ibs. per bag, would be 6,165,000 lbs. Allowing 13 oz. per 
lb. for loss by waste in spinning, the yarn produced would be 
5,490,703 lbs. To spin this yarn, supposing each spindle to pro- 
duce, on the average, 8} oz. per week, there would be required 
11,152,000 spindles. Hence it would appear, from the usual mode 
of calculating the capital required for cotton spinning, viz. for 
building, power, and machinery, at 17s. 6d. per spindle, the 
capital sunk in this branch of the cotton manufacture, in Great 
Britain, amounts to 9,758,864/.”’ 

Dr. Ure is of opinion, that when the increase of manufacture, 
and the amount invested in power looms, is taken into considera- 
tion, the whole amount of capital may be fairly estimated at 
fifteen millions. 

The two following estimates, which present very curious infor- 
mation, we extract from Dr. Ure’s work on the Cotton Manu- 
facture :— 


Estimate of the quantity of Cotten consumed in alt Countries 











in 1834, 
Great Britain re ‘ . ge 
France . ° : < a 
Continent . . . ‘ é 
1,430,000 
America . re e a e 225,000 
1,655,000 
China* (Exports from India) . - 200,000 


Total . - 1,855,000 








* A large quantity is grown and consumed in China, but there are no means 
of ascertaining the quantity. 
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Estimate of the probable growth of Cotton in the world, (exclu- 
sive of China,) from the principal Cotton Countries, for 1835 
and 1836. 

Bags and Bales of 340 lbs. 





India ° ° ° . ° 400,000 
Brazils and the West Indies . " ° 200,000 
America . ° ° . - 1,300,000 
Egypt* ° . ° ° ° 50,000 
Levant ° ° e ° ° 70,000 

2,020,000 





* None imported before 1822. The cultivation of the best sorts is much 
encouraged by Mehemet Ali. 





NAPOLEON’S AIDES-DE-CAMP. 


Or all the offices near Napoleon’s person, that of aide-de-camp 
was unquestionably the most coveted by the staff officers of his 
army. Not one of the crowds of petty German and Italian princes 
who so assiduously besieged his throne greedy of a look or a word, 
but was ambitious of being attached in the quality of aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor’s staff. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said the illustrious exile at St. Helena, one day 
when the conversation happened to turn on this subject, ‘‘ when 
I created the Confederation of the Rhine, the allied sovereigns no 
longer doubted that it was my intention to revive the etiquette of 
the Holy Roman empire, and even crowned heads showed the 
utmost alacrity to form my court and household. One prince 
desired to become my lord steward, another my lord chamberlain, 
and so on. But would you believe that by far the greater number 
of aspirants to offices sought to become my aides-de-camp! Princes 
literally besieged my audience-chambers in the Tuileries: Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and even Prince Leopold of Coburg, (the 
present king of the Belgians,) solicited the honour of serving me 
as aides-de-camp. I do not remember what opposed Leopold’s 
nomination ; but it is fortunate that he was not appointed, as the 
cireumstance would doubtless have militated against his recent 
marriage (alluding to Leopold’s marriage with the late Princess 
Charlotte of Wales). Who,’’ added Napoleon, with his habitual 
shrug, ‘‘ shall after this tell us that there is no such thing as 
destiny in men’s lives ?’’ 

It is well known, that the importance and distinction the 
Emperor conferred on his aides-de-camp, when he occasionally 
deputed them to act in his name, as ambassadors, at the courts of 
the sovereigns of Europe, to treat viva voce of the mighty interests 
of peace and war, made it only natural that the employ should be 
considered in his army as equivalent to a marshal’s baton. Inthe 
course of his military career Napoleon had more than forty aides- 
de-camp, which occasioned Louis the Eighteenth malignantly to 
say, one day, in conversation with Rapp, that in all history, ancient 
and modern, he knew no monarch, hero, or conqueror, who had 
in his time consumed such a prodigious number of aides-de-camp 
as Buonaparte. The remark was not an exaggerated one; yet 
not one of the number but was made Marshal of France, minister, 
ambassador, or — king; excepting of course those slain on the 
field of battle. 

When General Count Lobau was asked the best way for one of 
Napoleon’s officers to become aide-de-camp, ‘‘ Nothing is more 
easy,’’ answered he. ‘‘ He only has to court every opportunity 
of braving death, and not to fall.’”” Napoleon, however, used to 
say, that some of his aides-de-camp were selected from courts, and 
some from the camp. 

From the day he was made general (Oct. 16, 1795), till he 
quitted Paris for Rochefort (June 29, 1815), Napoleon never 





had less than six aides-de-camp; after he was declared Emperor, 
their number never exceeded twelve. At the Island of Elba he 
had only one —General Drouot. While Napoleon was only 
general-in-chief, none of his aides-de-camp held higher rank than 
that of colonel; most of them were only captains. But once 
named First Consul, his aides-de-camp, eight in number, were at 
least brigadier-generals: Lebrun was the only captain in 1802. 
Under the empire, all were generals with the exception of Baron 
Guehuenc, who-was still colonel in 1811. They were all of 
French extraction, excepting General Hogendorp, who was a 
Hollander. They took precedence, not after their military 
standing, but according to the seniority of their services in the 
emperor’s staff, 

Two aides-de-camp were always on service, one of whom— 
Paide-de-camp du jour—was constantly in immediate attendance; 
the second, when he came in the morning to relieve his companion, 
received from the latter his orders. The aide-de-camp not in 
immediate attendance always had a horse saddled and a travelling 
carriage in readiness in the stables, to execute, without the loss of a 
moment, any orders from Napoleon. The aide-de-camp in waiting 
remained in attendance while the Emperor was asleep, in a small 
apartment adjoining the imperial bed-chamber. A little camp- 
bed served for his repose, and was removed in the morning before 
the Emperor left his room. When Napoleon wanted one of his 
secretaries in the night, it was the aide-de-camp’s duty to fetch 
him to the palace in his carriage. 

A day or two after his return to the Tuileries, after the campaign 
of Austerlitz, Napoleon once retired to rest at the unusually early 
hour of midnight. The aide-de-camp in attendance, General 
Lemarrois, was likewise preparing to go to bed, when the Emperor 
called, and desired him to fetch M. De Talleyrand. The diplo- 
mate shortly appeared, and there ensued a long interview; but 
Napoleon, who remained in bed, presently fell asleep. Lemarrois, 
unable to seek repose until after the minister’s departure, heard 
the palace clock strike two; imagining that M. De Talleyrand 
had probably left the Emperor by the private staircase, he sought 
the head valet, who alone was authorised to enter the bed-chamber 
uncalled, and communicated to him his doubts. 

**T am certain M. De Talleyrand must still be there,” said 
Constant. 

‘* Yet, I have listened several times at the door, and can hear 
no sound of voices.”’ 

‘¢ You must be aware, general, that if M. De Talleyrand had 
left the chamber, his majesty would not have failed to ring for me 
to light his floating wick, and extinguish the candles.”’ 

Lemarrois returned to his post, and watched till the clock struck 
four. He then again summoned Constant, who admitted that 
the interview was avery long one, and consented to enter the 
Emperor’s room. The aide-de-camp softly opened the door and 
looked in; but the most profound silence reigned, and the wax- 
candles were burnt out. Napoleon (who always slept very lightly) 
immediately started up, and asked who was there. Constant 
replied, that the prince having departed, he was come to extin- 
guish the lights ; at the same time he brought a candle from the 
aide-de-camp’s room. 

“ Parbleu, it’s high time!” cried Napoleon, sitting up in his 
bed. ‘ But where is M. De Talleyrand?—Talleyrand! Talley- 
rand!’? he continued in a loud voice, observing the minister 
reclining fast asleep at the foot of his bed. ‘‘ Do you hear your 
Emperor call you? Is it possible you can have fallen asleep in 
our presence ?”” 

The fact was that the prince, seeing the Emperor’s eyes close in 
slumber, and unwilling to leave the room for fear of awaking him, 
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in which case Napoleon would not have failed to call him back, 
had moved his chair to the foot of the bed, and reclined in an 
attitude of repose. He almost immediately went to sleep him- 
self. 

‘¢ Pardon, Sire,’ said De Talleyrand, rubbing his eyes and 
yawning in spite of himself; ‘‘ I would not leave the room for fear 
of disturbing your Majesty, who, upon my honour, was the first 
to fall asleep.” 

‘¢ Come, come,”’ returned Napoleon, laughing, ‘‘ draw near the 
fire; and, since you are still here, let us resume the conver- 
sation.” 

Meanwhile Constant had lighted fresh candles and retired, 
Lemarrois waited half-an-hour till the end of the interview, when 
the Prince crossed his apartment to leave the palace. ‘* My turn 
is come at last,” said the sleepy aide-de-camp, sinking on his 
camp-bed, overwhelmed with fatigue. But he had scarcely closed 
his eyes, when a footman entered his room to remove his bed. 

When on campaign, the aides-de-camp in attendance slept on a 
carpet, or on the bearskin in which Napoleon travelled, or on a 
truss of straw, in a room or tent which they were often under the 
necessity of sharing with the head valet, and immediately adjoining 
the Emperor’s. Napoleon himself always used his little iron bed- 
stead, except on the battle-field, when he and his aides-de-camp 
fared the best way they could. Very often, before they had been 
a quarter of an hour asleep, the latter would be awakened by the 
Emperor calling ‘‘ Constant! Constant!’ 

‘+ Sire,” answers the valet, starting to his feet. 

‘« Who is in attendance?” meaning the aide-de-camp; and the 
valet having replied, “ Send him to our presence,” rejoins Na- 
poleon. 

If the aide-de-camp happened to be in the next room, he entered 
the presence forthwith ; his toilet never detained him long, for he 
seldom undressed. When he was not within call, Constant went 
to fetch him. 

‘* Make the best of your way to Marshal ,’” would the 
Emperor say ; ‘‘ you will most likely find him at-—-—. You had 
better go by way of ——, avoiding Enjoin Marshal —— 
to send the — regiment to , and give instructions to Colonel 
—— to take up his position near , &c. &c. You will then 
proceed to reconnoitre the enemy’s line, and bring me an account 
of the result of your observations. Mind,’’ Napoleon would add 
to such an order, ‘‘ you do not approach too near, and get made 
prisoner. We are awaiting your return.” 

The aide-de-camp accordingly mounts a horse, executes his 
instructions to the letter; and having, through good luck or the 
darkness of the night, escaped half-a-dozen random balls sent 
whizzing about his ears, returns to communicate his progress to 
Napoleon, who thereupon betakes himself to bed, apparently 
overwhelmed with fatigue and want of rest. But at the end of a 
quarter of an hour, his voice is again heard calling Constant. 

** Sire,” answers the valet, jumping out of bed. 

‘¢ Ts General there ?” (naming the aide-de-camp in attend- 
ance.) 

** Yes, Sire.’’ 

“Then tell him we want to speak to him;’’ and the general 
having make his appearance, “‘ Go and bring the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel to our presence,” adds the Emperor. 

The major-general, whose tent was always near that of Napo- 
leon, at once rises, dresses in haste, and hurries to the imperial tent, 
to receive commands for the next day, or to answer the Emperor’s 
questions concerning the state of the army. 

Such interruptions as these were very often repeated all through 
the night; but towards morning Napoleon nearly always slept two 




















or three hours, when his officers were not slow to imitate him. 
The night before or after a battle, however, all repose was for- 
bidden throughout the camp. 

At the palace, all despatches arriving for the Emperor in the 
night were delivered to the aide-de-camp in attendance. No one 
was permitted to enter Napoleon’s bed-chamber, or even the 
apartment of the aide-de-camp, who prevented all intrusion by 
bolting his door,— except, as we have seen, the head valet 
Constant. The aide always received the bearer of the des- 
patches; and when an interview was indispensable, took the 
precaution to prevent further intrusion by again drawing the bolt 
of his own door, knocked softly at the Emperor’s, and proceeded 
to enter the apartment and communicate the intelligence. 

Whether in head-quarters or in bivouac, if the Emperor hap- 
pened to be asleep, he immediately awakened him, by gently 
tapping him on the shoulder. 

‘* What’s the matter? who’s there?” would Napoleon demand, 
opening his eyes. ‘‘Is it you, ———? Well, general, what’s the 
news ?” 

The aide-de-camp then made his report; and if it were neces- 
sary, the Emperor immediately arose, and proceeded at once to 
despatch the business requiring his attention. 

Napoleon loved his aides-de-camp as a father loves his children, 
and they would all have willingly parted with their lives to prove 
their gratitude. This the Emperor knew. Rapp, perhaps, had 
more opportunities than any other of feeling how sensible the 
Emperor was of his aides’ attachment, by so frequently receiving 
the imperial forgiveness for an excess of frankness, that would have 
cost many of his brother officers complete disgrace. Among other 
examples we may cite the following :—* 

One evening, shortly after the battle of Wagram, the Emperor 
was playing at vingt-et-un with his aides-de-camp. He was fond 
of the game, and took pleasure in cheating and laughing at his 
dishonesty. He had before him, on the present occasion, a 
tolerably large heap of gold, which he eyed with evident satis- 
faction. 

‘¢ Our friends the Germans,” said he, “like these little Napo- 
leons. Eh, Rapp?’ 

‘* Yes, Sire,” answered Rapp, ‘‘ much better than they like the 
great.” 

This sally plainly displeased the Emperor. However, after a 
moment’s silence, he good-humouredly rejoined, with a droll ex- 
pression of countenance, “‘ If that is not German frankness, I do 
not know what is!” 

On parade, and in all military movements, the aides-de-camp 
had to march ten paces in advance of Napoleon. But the Em- 
peror was, on the contrary, always ahead of them; and they were 
thus, on a march, confounded with the numerous staff by whom 
he was attended. At the palace, the aide-de-camp du jour, as 
also the major-general of the guard, received in the evening from 
the Emperor’s mouth the sign and countersign for the night, 
which it was their duty to transmit to the different heads of 
divisions. 

When the Emperor was desirous of granting a favour or making 
a present, the attendant aide-de-camp was generally his agent. 
It is well known that Napoleon possessed in an eminent degree 
the exquisite gift of knowing how to offer a present and grant a 
favour. Now Marshal Brune was a man of the very strictest 
probity and the most sensitive delicacy—in short, the soul of 
honour; he was also very poor—at least as poor as a Marshal of 
France could be, having no other income than his salary. Early 
one day he received a visit from Count Caffarelli, the Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, who unceremoniously came to invite him to go 
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shooting. Though by no means a sportsman, the marshal com- 
plied, rather with a view to an hour or two’s conversation than to 
wage war against the hares and partridges. As they were about 
to start, the marshal remembered that Count Caffarelli was in 
attendance on the Emperor. 

**T had not forgotten,” said the count. ‘ The Emperor has 
given me a day’s leave.”’ 

‘¢ Then let us take advantage of it,” rejoined the marshal: * we 
shall have so much gained on the enemy.” 

A-shooting they accordingly went, and presently came to a pretty 
chiteau, a few miles from Paris. After partaking of refreshments, 
and strolling over the grounds a couple of hours with their fowling- 
pieces, they returned to the chateau to take coffee, previously to 
their departure for Paris. The count proposed to inspect the 
apartments; the marshal accompanied him, and expressed his 
admiration of all he saw. ‘‘ Since you seem to like the chateau, 
why not become its occupant ?” 

‘* My dear general, you are very kind; but I cannot consent to 
be your tenant.” 

‘* My tenant, indeed! Why, you will be no tenant of mine.” 

*¢ Whose then?’’ demanded the old warrior, with some sur- 
prise. 

“¢ You will be at home !” 

** It’s very kind of you, my dear count,” rejoined Brune, 
laughing ; ‘‘ but I cannot think of abusing your friendship, and 
encroaching upon your hospitality.” 

**T have the honour of repeating to you, that you are at 
home. This estate is your property, being in fact the gift of 
the Emperor, who commissioned me this morning to install you 
into it, and return him this document, with your signature. 
You know, as well as I, that there is no disputing the Emperor’s 
commands.” 

Whenever Napoleon drove out, the aide-de-camp in waiting, 
who always accompanied him, rode abreast the imperial carriage, 
on the right, so as to be at hand to receive orders. When two 
carriages were in requisition, the aide sate with the chamberlain 
or an equerry in the second. 

On campaign the aides-de-camp performed the chamberlain’s 
duty ; which, however, never hindered them from sharing the 
glories of the field. 

Among the more illustrious were Junot, Muiron, Eugene Beau- 
harnais, Marmont, Louis Buonaparte, Guibert, Murat, Lavalette, 
Julien, Sulkowsky, Croisier, Caffarelli, Lacuée, Bertrand, De 
Narbonne, Labédoyére, Reille, Corbineau, Mouton, Bernard, 
Lauriston, Duroc, Savary, Rapp, &c. &c. &c. 

Of these, two—Louis Buonaparte, and Murat, were crowned 
kings; one—Eugéne Beauharnais, was made viceroy; three— 
Marmont, Lauriston, and Mouton, became Marshals of France; 
two—Duroc and Bertrand, grand marshals of the palace ; two— 
Junot, and De Narbonne, ambassadors ; while one only—Savary, 
became a minister. 





GOING TO BE MARRIED. 


“ Her whole rich sum of happiness is there ! °—Caoty. 


Accompany me (in imagination), dear reader, with a bride and 
bride’s-maid elect, a mama, and a milliner, into a boudoir filled 
with all the elegant litter incident to wedding preparations. Fancy 
yourself in a corner—the only spot unoccupied by packets of 
bride-cake and bridal finery ; give attentive eye and ear to all that 
passes, and probably we may be better informed as to the meaning 
and importance of the phrase ‘‘ Going to be married !’’ The bride 
elect is a pretty little simpering girl of eighteen; one to whom 





thought never occasioned a headach, until it became necessary to 
“ decide ’’ on the colour of the wedding pelisse. . She is fulding up 
a letter, which, from its innumerable scores, and blots, and flou- 
rishes, to say nothing of its countless ‘‘ dearests” and ‘* farewells,” 
can only be on one subject—love. ® 

The milliner—great in her vocation at all times—is just now of 
infinitely more importance than the lover himself; she is display- 
ing the lavender lutestring pelisse, which as yet exhibits 

“ The glory and the freshness of a dream!” 


The bride’s-maid elect is, in age, prettiness, and folly, a very ditto 
to the bride ; joyfully does she regard the cake and finery which 
surround her; henceforth, and for ever, she associates love with 
silk and sugar; and if those sparkling eyes do not ‘ bear false 
witness,”’ it will not be her fault if in two months she does not 
herself require those services which it is now her office to pay to 
another. The lady-mother alone looks serious—and with reason 
too. Does not all the éclat of the bridal depend upon her exer- 
tions ? The happiness or misery of the married life is a secondary, 
or at least an after thought ; but mercy upon us, if the wedding- 
day should not go off well!—should the déjeiiné be ill arranged— 
or the fine part of the company send back word—or the weather 
be wet—or the bride look ill—or the bride’s-maid look too well! 
Surely the dread of any one of these trials sufficiently accounts for 
the cloud upon her brow. 

Having thus introduced the dramatis persone, they shall now 
be heard in their own cause. 

‘« Was ever anything so unfortunate!” said the bride-elect, ina 
tone of elegant distress; ‘‘ George will be here to-day, and I have 
not made up my mind where I should like to go. It is a great 
plague this being married. I know I shall never get my clothes 
packed in time.”’ 

** Don't be a fool, child,” replied mama, ‘‘ but be thankful you 
have the opportunity of being so plagued. Just look round the 
circle of your acquaintance, and see how many scores of girls 
would be glad to establish themselves in any way ; much more as 
you have done—a good house—fine furniture—a wardrobe fit for a 
duchess—liberty to have as much company as you choose—ser- 
vants at your own command—and, I make no doubt, a most excellent 
husband ; for I am sure, whatever people may say of his temper, 
Mr. has the best of hearts. Show Mrs. M‘Scallop that set 
of pearl ornaments he sent you last week, and ask her whether you 
ought not to be thankful to Providence with such prospects of 
happiness ?”” 

‘* La, mama! I know all that,” said the young lady, as she 
displayed the costly baubles with affected indifference and ill- 
concealed triumph ; ‘‘ I know all that well enough ; but still it ¢s 
exceedingly tiresome not to know whether to go to London, or 
Cheltenham, or the Lakes. I wish two or three of my friends 
would just drop in—to help me to decide,” she said ; * to look at 
my fine things,” she thought. 

“* And as I live,” said the lady-mother, running to the window 
at the sound of a double rap, ‘‘ here come a party of the Johnsons 
and Dickenses—spiteful vulgar creatures—how lucky! Mary 
Anne, you look perished—throw the Cashmere over your shoul- 
ders. M(‘Scallop, do arrange those dresses, so that we may have a 
good view of them. Sophia, fetch me this dear child’s trinket- 
case—I have just now leisure to pack up her jewels.” 

By the time these arrangements without a motive were made, 
three of the six single Miss Johnsons and two of the five disen- 
gaged Miss Dickenses entered; and greetings truly feminine 
ensued. 

‘* My dear Charlotte—my dear Agnes—Elizabeth—Lucy— 
Louisa—now this is so kind, so truly friendly ; and just to come 
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in as we were wishing for you. Ah! one knows the value of 
friends when one is about to leave them,”’ &c. 

This from the bridal party. 

** Dear girl, we could not rest without coming to see you once 
more, you looked so shockingly ill yesterday, and so out of spirits. 
No wonder, irfdeed! it is such an awful thing to be married—such 
a trial to leave home,’’ &c. 

This from the knot of spinsters. 

The bride-elect was evidently affected— 


She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips— 


it was not the fault of her intentions, but she could not act the 
remainder of the line— 

and a tear in her eye; 
however, she raised her handkerchief, and the semblance did as 
well. 

‘« T hope you will be happy,”’ said the two eldest of the party, 
in that affectionately plaintive tone invariably used by spinsters of 
an un-certain age, when speaking of the marriage of younger and 
more fortunate rivals. 

“ Happy indeed ! ” echoed the younger fry, wistfully surveying 
the wedding paraphernalia; ‘‘who could be otherwise with all 
these beautiful things ?” 

‘* Beautiful, my dears!’ said the matron, with as much exulta- 
tion as decency allowed her to manifest ; ‘ well, I’m so glad you 
like them, you have all such good taste indress! But really now, 
they are quite plain and simple.” 

‘* No bride ever left G—— with such a complete wardrohe,”’ 
said Mrs. M‘Scallop, tossing her head, and unfolding at the same 
time a superb ball-dress. 

“ Why, you know,”’ replied the matron, sighing very audibly, 
** one would not have one’s daughter disgrace the man she is going 
to marry—and such a man as Mr. » as generous as he is rich. 
Ah! my dear young friends, my warmest wish is, that you may all 
meet with just such another: but, indeed, indeed, with such a 
home and such parents as you are blessed with, I don’t wonder 
you are in no haste to marry. However, we shall see one of these 
days—we shall have Miss Agnes, or Miss Louisa—ay, ay, I have 
heard something.” 

‘‘ Oh, goodness, gracious! what? where ?—well, I vow and 
declare—now, really, I assure you—and did I ever hear the 
like ?—what will people say next ? ” burst simultaneously from the 
lips of the delighted young ladies in question ; who considered that 
to have been the subject of a wedding report was something—a 
step, at least, towards the attainment of bridal honours. 

‘* Mama,”’ said the bride-elect, with a languid air, “ you forget 
our friends have had along walk.” 


, 





“ Ah, my poor head!’’ replied her mother ; “ seeing after your 
trumpery will really turn it. Sophia, love, these are such parti- 
cular friends, they really must taste the cake, even before the 
wedding.” 

Those ofthe ‘* particular friends ’’ whom envy had not deprived 
of appetite, gratefully accepted the proffered refreshment; but the 
two eldest—and if truth must be told, hopeless—spinsters declared 
bride-cake to be their ‘‘ particular aversion.” 

At length, when there remained no article of finery unshown, no 
prospect of future grandeur unrevealed, no spiteful feeling unfelt, 
and no affectionate word unsaid, the spinster party retired ;—the 
younger branches, to sigh for the vulgar privileges of eating bride- 
cake and ordering their own dinners; the elder, to manufacture 
humble imitations of the bridal finery—to lament in every com- 
pany that their poor dear friend should be so sacrificed—and to 





suppress all outward signs of extreme willingness to be sacrificed 
themselves ! 

Released from the presence of their visitors, the bridal party 
resumed the original subject of discussing—the scene of the 
** Wedding Excursion.” i 

The bride-elect had some floating ideas of love and poetry, 
moonlight walks, and the regatta ; and she therefore voted for the 
Lakes. Mrs. M‘Scallop inveighed vehemently against all ‘ coun- 
trified expeditions ; ’’ depicted with millinery rhetoric the certain 
ruin which would arise to pelisses and complexions, and enlarged 
on the absurdity of people going where they could not be seen ;— 
she voted for Cheltenham; and the bride’s-maid very naturally 
“followed on the same side,’’ rightly judging that Cheltenham 
would afford her a better chance of making conquests. 

But here I shall dismiss the subject. A wedding excursion is 
far too important a concern to be despatched, or even introduced, 
at the fag-end of a paper.— Phantasmagoria. 





BARRY THE PAINTER. 

James Barry the painter (born at Cork in 1741, and who 
died in London in 1806) was a man of unquestionable genius as an 
artist; and as a man was possessed of great independence of 
spirit, and honourably conscientious in all his conduct. But he 
was of an extremely irritable disposition, and, like all irritable 
people, often thought he was insulted or depreciated, when nothing 
existed to justify the suspicion. : 

His early patron and steady friend through life was the cele- 
brated Edmund Burke; but even with him Barry sometimes 
quarrelled. One day Barry met his early friend, Mr. Burke, by 
accident, after a long interruption of their intercourse, and, in- 
sisting on precedence in the march of hospitality, invited the states- 
man to dinner next day, to which Burke agreed, and kept his 
appointment. When he rapped at the door, Dame Ursula, who 
opened it, at first denied that her master was at home; but on 
Mr. Burke expressing some surprise, and announcing his name, 
Barry overheard his voice, and ran down stairs in the usual trim of 
abstracted genius, utterly regardless of his personal appearance : 
his scanty grey hair, unconscious of the comb, sported in dis- 
ordered ringlets round his head; a greasy green silk shade over 
his eyes served as an auxiliary to a pair of horn-mounted spec- 
tacles, to strengthen his vision. His linen was none of the 
whitest, and a sort of roqgue/aure served the purposes of a robe 
de chambre, but it was of the composite order, for it was neither 
jockey-coat, surtout, pelisse, nor tunic, but a mixture of all four; 
and the chronology of it might have puzzled the Society of Anti. 
quaries to develop. After a welcome greeting, he conducted his 
eloquent countrymen to his dwelling-room on the first floor, which 
served him for kitchen, parlour, study, gallery, and painting- 
room ; but it was at that time so befogged with smoke as almost 
to suffocate its phthisicky owner, and was guite impervious to the 
rays of vision. Barry apologised ; denounced the bungling chim- 
ney-doctors ; hoped the smoke would clear up, as soon as the fire 
burnt bright ; and was quite at a loss to account for “such an in- 
fernal smother,’’ until Mr. Burke, with some difficulty, convinced 
him he was himself the cause ; for, in order to remedy the errors 
of his chimney, he had removed the old stove-grate from the fire- 
place into the centre of the room, where it was sustained by a 
large old dripping-pan, by way of a platform, to save the carpet 
from ignition; and he had been occupied for half-an-hour with the 
bellows, to cheer up the coals toa blaze. He was now prevailed 
on to assist his guest in removing the grate to its proper situa- 
tion, and the windows being thrown open, the smoke soon 
vanished. 
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He now proceeded to conduct his guest to see his pictures in 
certain apartments on the higher story, where many exquisite 
pieces without frames stood edgewise on the floor, with their fronts 
to the walls, to guard them from injury ; and by the aid of a 
sponge and water, their coats of dust were removed, and their 
beauties developed, much to the delight of the guest. Having 
lectured con amore upon the history and merits of the paintings, 
his next object was to display to his guest the economy of his bed- 
room ; the walls of this apartment,too, were occupied by frame- 
less pictures, veiled in perennial dust, which was likewise sponged 
off, to develop their beauties, and display some first-rate gems of 
the art. Ina sort of recess between the fire-place and the wall 
stood a stump bedstead without curtains, and counterpaned by a 
rug, bearing all the vestiges of long and arduous service, and 
tinted only by the accumulated soi! of half-a-century, which no 
scourer’s hand had ever profaned. 

“That, Sir,’’ said the artist, ‘‘is my bed; I use no curtains, 
because they are unwholesome, and I breathe more freely, and sleep 
as soundly as if I reposed on down, and snored under velvet.— 
But there, my friend,’’ continued he, pointing to a broad shelf fixed 
high above the bed, and fortified on three sides by the walls cf a 
recess, ‘‘ that is my chef-d’euvre. Ecod I have outdone them at 
last.’’ 

** Out-done whom ?”’ said Mr. Burke. 

“The rats, my dear friend,’’ replied Barry, rubbing his palms 
in ecstacy, ‘‘ they beat me out of every other security in the house 
—could not keep anything for them in cupboard or closet ; they 
devoured my cold meat, and bread and cheese, and bacon; but 
there they are now, you see, all safe and snug, in defiance of all 
the rats in the parish.’” Mr. Burke could not do less than highly 
commend his invention, and congratulate him on its success. 
They now descended to the first room ; Barry, whose only clock 
was his stomach, felt it was his dinner hour, but totally forgot his 
invitation, until Mr. Burke reminded him of it. ‘ Ods-oh! my 
dear frignd,’’ said he, ‘‘ I beg your pardon: so I did invite you, 
and it totally escaped my memory :—but if you will sit down here 
and blow the fire, I’ll step out and get a charming beef-steak in a 
minute.”’ Mr. Burke took the bellows to cheer up the fire—and 
Barry his departure to cater for the banquet. And shortly after, 
he returned with a comely beef-steak enveloped in cabbage-leaves, 
crammed into one pocket, the other was filled with potatoes; 
under each arm was a bottle of port, procured at Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house, and in each hand a French brick. An antique grid- 
iron was placed on the fire, and Mr. Burke performed the office of 
cook; while Barry, as butler, set the table, which he covered 
with a table-cloth perfectly geographical—for the stains of former 
soups and gravies had given it the appearance of a map of the 
world. The knives and forks were veterans brigaded from different 
sets, for no two of them wore the same uniform, in blades, handles, 
or shapes. Dame Ursula cooked the potatoes in Tipperarian per- 
fection, and by five o’clock the hungry friends sat down, like 
JEneas and Achates, to make a hearty meal: after having 
despatched it,’’ they whiled away the time till nine o’clock, over 
their two flagons, 

“And joked, and laugh’d, and talk’d of former times.” 


Mr. Burke has often been heard to declare, that this was one of 
the most amusing and delightful days of his whole life. 





GOOD HUMOUR. 

A grain of pleasantry seasons conversation. Great men enjoy humour like 
other people, but they always give preference to wisdom. Some have drawn 
themselves from embarrassing affairs by their good humour; for there are 
things which naturally excite a smile, even when the individual is sure to be a 
sufferer from it. 





STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF A SON, 
AGED THREE YEARS. 


A ctoup is on my heart and brow, 
The tears are in my eyes, 
And wishes fond (all idle now) 
Are stifled into sighs ;— 
As musing on thine early doom, 
Thou bud of beauty, snatch’d to bloom 
So soon ‘neath milder skies ! 
I turn—thy painful struggle past— 
From what thou art to what thou wast! 


I think of all thy winning ways, 
Thy frank but boisterous glee ; 

Thy arch sweet smiles, thy coy delays, 
Thy step so light and free ; 

Thy sparkling glance, and hasty run, 

Thy gladness when thy task was done, 
And gain’d thy mother’s knee ; 

Thy gay, good-humour’d, childish ease, 

And all thy thousand arts to please ! 


Where are they now ?—and where, oh where, 
The eager fond caress ? 
The blooming cheek, so fresh and fair, 
The lips, all sought to press ? { 
The open brow, and laughing eye, 
The heart that leap’d so joyously ? 
(Ah ! had we loved him less!) 
Yet there are thoughts can bring relief, 
And sweeten even this cup of grief. 


What hast thou ’scaped ?—A thorny scene! 
A wilderness of woe! 
Where many a blast of anguish keen 
Had taught thy tears to flow! 
Perchance some wild and withering grief 
Had sered thy summer’s earliest leaf, 
In these dark bowers below ! 
Or sickening chills of hope deferr’d 
To strife thy gentlest thoughts had stirr’d ! 


What hast thou ’scaped ?—Life’s weltering sea, 
Before the storm arose ; 

While yet its gliding waves were free 
From aught that marr’d repose ! 

Safe from the thousand throes of pain, 

Ere sin or sorrow breathed a stain 
Upon thine opening rose ! 

And who can calmly think of this, 

Nor envy thee thy doom of bliss ? 


I cull’d from home’s beloved bowers, 

To deck thy last long sleep, 
The brightest-hued, most fragrant flowers 

That summer’s dews may steep: 
The rosebud—emblem meet—was there 
The violet blue, and jasmine fair, 

That drooping, seem’d to weep ;— 
And now I add this lowlier spell— 
Sweets to the passing sweet! Farewell! 

Avaric A. Warts. 
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